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Colossal and | 
Chrysanthemum- 
flowered 


You'll have the largest and most 
colorful Zinnias you have ever seen 
—unsurpassed, giant blossoms up 
to 614 inches across on sturdy, vig 
orous plants 3 ft. tall. Some of the 
gorgeous flowers have extremely 
curled petals like chrysanthemums 
—so unusual that even the leaves 
on the plants are crinkled. Burpee’s i 
Big Zinnias are easy to grow any- 

where! 








Many Gorgeous Colors 


A glorious array of rich pastels and bril- 
liant hues—apricot, salmon, rose, laven- 
der, pink, cream, buff, yellow, orange, 
scarlet, etc. —- some in fascinating har- 
monies of three or more tones in the same 
flower. You'll always want Burpee‘s Big 
Zinnias. 


SPECIAL — 75c Super Packet of Burpee’s Big 
Zinnia Seeds for only 10c — Send Dime Today! 
















At the world-famous Fordhook and 
Floradale Farms, Burpee experts are 
constantly developing and improving 
both flowers and vegetables so that 
you can be assured of the finest qual- 
ity seeds for your garden. To know 
the real thrill of growing better Flow- 
ers and Vegetables always insist on 
Burpee’s Seeds. 
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INDOOR decorations of cut evergreen material should be made to com- 
ply with the local fire regulations. 


BY ESTABLISHING more than one feeding station, the danger of small 
birds being deprived of food by larger ones will be lessened. 


THE CHRISTMAS pot plants will hold their beauty longer if they are 
kept out of drafts and away from heating devices. Careful watering 
is also essential. 


WRAPPING the trunks of newly transplanted trees with burlap or 
specially prepared waterproof paper will prevent sunscald and bark 


drying. 

PLAN to use discarded evergreen material from Christmas decorations 
for Winter covering in the garden, even to dismembering the Christ- 
mas tree for the purpose. 


IF OLD plants of chrysanthemums are being kept over in pots indoors, 
they should be given a very cool, sunny position. A temperature of 
only a few degrees above freezing is most satisfactory. 


MIXING coarse material such as fine cinders into potting soil in liberal 
amounts can make for better soil aération and, at times, produce a more 
effective drainage system than crocks placed at the bottom of a pot. 


BRANCHES of holly, mistletoe and broad-leaved evergreens in general 
should be surface-dry when packed for shipment. If bundled up while 
moist, it is likely that the foliage will be yellowed upon arrival at its 
destination. 


REMEMBER that the chief deterrent to healthy growth of plants in 
many homes is hot dry air. Syringing of the foliage, use of wide, 
pebble-filled saucers, as well as evaporating pans on radiators may aid 
in increasing the moisture content of the air. 


DO NOT water amaryllis bulbs heavily or regularly until the flower buds 
appear at the end of the resting period. After that the pots may be 
placed in a warm, light place and watering increased according to the 
requirements of the plant. 


DAHLIAS which are being stored in the house cellar will benefit if kept 
undivided, with any soil which may have adhered to them at digging 
time left undisturbed. Dry peat moss or torn newsprint will make 
good packing material at this stage. 


GOURDS should dry in a cool, dry, well-ventilated place until the seeds 
rattle. Because it takes four or five months to dry gourds for craft 
work, experienced gourd growers raise them one year and fashion 
them into interesting and useful objects the next. 


MAKE sure that the compost pile is topped-off with soil or a type of 
vegetable waste which will not discharge the spores of common plant 
diseases into the air during the warm, wet periods in Spring. Diseased 
waste should be completely buried in the heap. 


ACCORDING to tradition, pruning can be done any time that the tools 
are sharp. However, delaying the making of large cuts until late 
Winter or early Spring will shorten the time of waiting for the re- 
sumption of growth and the beginning of healing. Spring-made cuts 
heal fastest. 


BRANCHES of flowering shrubs for forcing gathered in quantity now 
and stored in a really cool cellar with the stem bases buried in moist 


sand will be on hand for indoor 
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flowering during the Winter. 
Gathered now, they will have had 
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enough cold weather to permit flow- 
ering but will be likely to escape 
bud-killing low temperatures that 
may prevail before Spring. 
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ISITORS to Florida this Winter will find in- 

numerable points of horticultural interest. 
Among them is the Florida Cypress Garden at 
Winter Haven pictured on the cover of this issue. 
This garden has been open throughout the war 
years, with a host of servicemen and women enjoy- 
ing its beauties. Gathered here from all over the 
world are great numbers of camellias, azaleas, gar- 
denias, lilies and other flowers. 

The McKee Jungle Gardens at Vero Beach, illus- 
trated on this page, are to be reopened in January, 
following their release by the Navy. During the war, 
the gardens were used for training fliers in jungle 
warfare. About an hour is required to make the 
trip through these gardens, which abound in mag- 
nificent tropical and semi-tropical material. 

Visitors to Florida will also be able to enjoy 
glimpses of huge poinsettia plants in full bloom in 
many gardens. 


When 
Traveling 


South 
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STRANGERS IN MY GARDEN 


HEN we speak of new annuals 
we may mean one of several 
things—those which are new to 


us, or those recently introduced to this 
country, or varieties which have been bred 
up to a new high degree of perfection. 

Probably the only really new annuals | 
had this year were from a dozen seeds of 
a trial variety of marigold. These were 
given me for testing. They proved to have 
large orange blooms but were similar and 
inferior to many now on the market, and 
late bloomers. 

However, the excessive rains of both 
Spring and Summer, with alternate spells 
of extreme heat and cold, made conditions 
hard for all flowers. My annuals have no 
special care. Most of them are sown in 
rows in the garden where they are to stand, 
as soon as weather conditions permit. A 
few are started indoors or in coldframes 
earlier and transplanted to the garden. 

The Celosia cristata, Maple Gold germi- 
nated best of all. It seems that celosias like 
moisture and cloudy weather; therefore 
conditions this year were ideal. I thinned 
the plants by transplanting them to spots 
left vacant by drowned-out annuals. It 
was no trouble to follow the old rule to 
transplant on a cloudy day just before a 
shower. 

The Maple Gold plants grew rapidly 
and nearly all formed thick crested combs 
in many beautiful Autumn colors and 
combinations. In texture, they resembled 
crushed velvet. There were heads of soft 
rose edged with gold, golden crests tinged 
with brown, and many combinations sel- 
dom seen in flowers. A few formed only 
narrow heads, but even they were pretty; 
all were held upright on good firm stems. 
Too rich soil causes them to become rank 
and weedy. 

These flowers made an interesting addi- 
tion to bouquets as well as a striking dis- 
play when used alone. Many of the best 
were cut just before the first frost, tied in 
bunches, and hung head down in a cool 
room to dry for Winter bouquets. They 
hold their colors and beauty well. I found 


Celosia cristata, Maple Gold a real success. 

A plant new to me, but one which is 
reported to be an annual known for many 
years, is Bell of Ireland (Molucella levis) . 
This plant has a number cf names—Mu- 
lucca Balm, Green Hyacinth, Green Del- 
phinium, Shellflower and Old Maids 
Nightcap —— and has been advertised by 
seedsmen in recent years. It is a native of 
Western Asia. 

The plants are sturdy, with many 
branches coming from each root and 
should be set 12 inches apart. The foliage 
is light green and rough. By mid-Summer 
the light green bells or shells holding the 
tiny flowers began to appear at the bottom 
of each branch, gradually filling out to the 
tip of the branch by Fall. The remainder 
of the seed was sown later in the garden. 
These late plants grew well but had a 
much shorter season. 
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Molucella lzvis is popular again. 


Bell of Ireland withstands frosts well; 
in fact, in some sections it is I think a bi- 
ennial. It is a good filler in bouquets, espe- 
cially those with long-stemmed flowers 
such as lilies, delphiniums and gladioli, and 
a bouquet of Bell of Ireland alone is sure to 
attract much attention. It dries fairly well, 
too, for Winter bouquets, turning from 
light green to white. It is said to self-sow 
freely, and is a worthwhile novelty for 
any garden. 

Another newcomer in my garden, Gold 
Coin Flower (Cassia fasiculata) is a low- 
growing plant, the branches of which bear 
pinnate leaves and small, golden-yellow 
flowers. The leaves fold up tightly at night 
until the plant looks like a bunch of sticks. 
I have read that it grows wild in some of 
our midwest states. It did not particularly 
interest me but might make a good border 
plant. 

Remembering the scented heliotropes of 
my childhood, I decided to try my luck 
raising some from seed, even though I had 
read that most heliotropes had lost their 
odor. Seeds started indoors germinated 
well and grew into large plants with sev- 
eral shades of blossoms but alas! no odor. 
As cut flowers they quickly wilted. 

Pink dandelions (Crepis rubra) 
sounded enticing, but weather conditions 
forced a late sowing, and directions said 
to sow early. However, the plants grew 
and soon dainty pink flowers appeared. 
Without knowing their name, I would 
never have seen any resemblance to dande- 
lions, although leaves are somewhat simi- 
lar. The flowers are smaller and on a much 
longer stem. I think the flower and seed 
pods both resemble a bachelor button more 
than a dandelion. They resist frost well. 
Hawksbeard is another name for crepis. 

Soon the new seed catalogues will come 
and we will all find something new to try 
in next year’s annual garden. 

Count that Summer lost 

If Jack Frost with fingers crisp 

Finds not one new annual 

Worthy of next year’s garden list. 
Wayne, N. Y. —Ada B. Turner. 





“Tribute Tree” for Churches 


HILE America is planning civic war 

memorials on a grand scale, let us 
not forget that the smaller, personalized 
tribute ought not to be overlooked. In 
fact, a tribute from a group among whom 
those honored were known is of particular 
meaning. 

A living tree is a perfect tribute. One 
fine evergreen, set on the front lawn of a 
church, where all might see it, would be a 
living, personalized, ever-more-beautiful 
tribute from the congregation to its men 
and women of the armed services. Such a 
tree should be purchased by contributions 
from every individual in the congregation, 
not merely from a less personal budget or 
fund. It should be planted with cere- 
monies led by the young people, from 
whose ranks America’s defenders were re- 
cruited and in whom rests America’s des- 
tiny. 

At Christmastide this living tribute, 
hung with bright lights, will remind not 
only members of the congregation, but 
also every passerby, that the spirit of 
America, nourished by church and syna- 
gogue, the great teachers of mankind's 
highest ideals, has been the victor. Each 
year, as groups gather round the church 
“tribute tree,”’ and sing old songs beneath 
the sky, both religious and patriotic emo- 
tions will be kindled. Even those who 
mourn will be comforted. 

The hemlock, one of the most beautiful 
evergreens, is symbolic of strength and 
long life. It is a tree of great dignity. Its 
spire-like habit of growth sug- 


In an increasing number of towns are 
professional tree men employed by shade 
tree commissions and park departments. 
These tree experts always gladly give the 
benefit of their practical experience. 

Such a tree is an especial reminder of 
the gratitude we owe the Creator of all 
for the peace won by youth of whom many 
made the great sacrifice, many returned 
and all of whom this nation will forever 
honor. Many a church and synagogue can 
plant such a “‘tribute tree’’ on its lawn. 


—Mrs. Garret Smith. 
Plainfield, N. J. 


1946 Events Planned 


January 26-27. Augusta, Ga. Annual Ca- 
mellia Show of the Sand Hills Garden 
Club. 

March 2-31. Natchez, Miss. Annual pil- 
grimage of the Pilgrimage Garden Club. 

March 14-15. Atlanta, Ga. Annual Narcis- 
sus Show of the Atlanta Flower Show 
Association in Taft Hall, Municipal 
Auditorium. 

March 18-23. Boston, Mass. Annual Spring 
Exhibition of the Massachusetts Horti- 
cultural Society at Mechanics Building. 

March 18-23. New York, N. Y. Spring 
Flower Show of the Horticultural So- 
ciety of New York, Grand Central 
Palace. 

March 18-26. Detroit, Mich. The Second 
Spring Flower and Garden Show spon- 
sored by the Detroit Garden Center at 
the J. L. Hudson Company’s store. 

May 1-5. Oakland, Cal. Annual Spring 
Garden Show in the Exposition Build- 
ing. The first exhibition since before the 
war. 





Success With All Rules Broken 


HAVE compiled a series of clippings on 
the care and raising of African violets, 
taken from various magazines, many from 
Horticulture. From them I have found 
pretty general agreement as to the fol- 
lowing: 
. Never grow in a West window. 
. Never water from above. 
. Never let the temperature get below 65 
degrees. 
Never grow above a radiator. 
. Never let the sun shine on the leaves. 
. Never let water touch the leaves. 
. Keep the water at room temperature, or 
warmer. 


NOVI wne 


Several years ago I bought a 25-cent 
plant of saintpaulia. This I divide every 
Spring and repot in good potting soil. I 
have given away three or four plants, one 
or two raised from leaves of the original 
plant. At present I have five plants about 
a foot across each, witha profusion of 
blooms each about two inches across. They 
bloom almost continuously except for a 
month or so in the Summer, right after 
dividing. 

These plants are in ordinary pots, each 
sunk in peat moss in a glazed pot. They 
sit in a row in a west window, on a shelf 
over a radiator. The sun hits them about 
halt of each sunny day. The room tem- 
perature in most erratic, seldom touching 
65, usually nearer 55 in Winter. I always 
water them from above. The water, which 
is rain water, is kept in large bottles near 
the radiator so is at room heat or above. 

I am thus forced to believe that the 

water temperature has more to 








gests hope and aspiration. Can- 
ada hemlock (Tsuga canaden- 
sis) is probably the most desir- 
able of evergreen trees. Its ex- 
pense is not prohibitive. It 
thrives in sun. It also does well 
in semi-shade. It has almost no 
enemies. It can be sheared and 
so made to conform to already- 
established plantings, although 
it is most impressive as a ‘‘speci- 
men tree,”’ permitted to grow 
naturally. It is hardy, long- 
lived and as American as the 
Indian who used to rove our 
evergreen forests. 

A great many of America’s 
churches have space in the front 
yard for one such symbolic tree. 
So have some synagogues. A 
living evergreen, growing in 
strength and beauty, is a far 
more significant and truly im- 
pressive tribute than a bronze 
tablet or other inanimate ob- 
jects. 

In an increasing number of 
towns are professional tree men 
employed by shade tree commis- 
sions and park departments. 
These tree experts always gladly 
give the benefit of their practi- 
cal experience to any group 
wishing to consult them. 








Marigold Flash Proves Outstanding 





HE new marigold Flash seems to have been the 

outstanding annual of 1945, according to all re- 
ports which have been received by the editors of Horti- 
culture. This marigold appears to thrive over a wide 
area and under a great variety of conditions. It is a 
French single marigold, blooming in eight weeks from 
seed and continuing to bloom with the utmost freedom 
until frost. Its height, from 16 to 18 inches, is remark- 
ably uniform, so that it is ideal for bedding purposes. 
It has been seen used in many different ways the past 
season, always with success, and one reader reports 
flowering plants indoors. The bed illustrated was in the 
garden of Miriam M. Shoemaker, Lititz, Pa. 


do with the luxuriant bloom 
and growth than anything else. 
I might add that I have never 
been able to grow any other 
house plant successfully. 


—Mrs. J. M. Stetson. 
Williamsburg, Va. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: Mrs. Stetson’s 
| conclusions check with the findings 
of the Ohio State University re- 
search workers who determined 
that water temperature rather than 
method of water application was 
the critical factor in the culture of 
African violets. 


The Butterfly-weed 


CANNOT understand the 

current excitement about the 
difficulties of butterfly-weed. A 
ten-cent package of the seed 
planted five seasons ago just like 
any other ordinary flower-seed, 
in my Vermont garden, in 
slightly acid soil and full sun, 
came right up, required almost 
no care, and has had a profusion 
of splendid bloom for four 
years, spreading abundantly. It 
grows elsewhere in the locality 
in like manner. Personally, I 
recommend it. 

—Agnes Miller. 

New York, N. Y. 
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Tools for Postwar Work — 






New materials and new ideas in de- 
sign are being adapted to old uses 


ECONVERSION to peace-time manu- 
facturing will find industry searching 
for new uses for new materials as well as 
for new products to make with equipment 
heretofore working overtime on war 
goods. The first inkling that this searching 
will reach into gardening wares is made 
apparent by a glance at a few current pro- 
motions. 
A new factory-built coldframe, measur- 


One very fine tool that has served the 
armed forces well in combat areas is the 
so-called white man’s machete now being 
distributed under the name of Woods- 
man’s Pal. Several models are available 
complete with zipper-equipped or metal 
carrying case, sharpening stone and in- 
struction book. This well-designed, well- 
made tool will serve as a hand axe, brush 
hook and trenching tool. Some models 

also have a saw edge. Clever- 
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ness of design has made the 
Woodman’s Pal about as safe 
and foolproof to use as such a 
tool can be. 

Still another production 
item of great immediate use- 
fulness is a plant shelf which 
permits the bases of four and 
three-and-one-half-inch pots 
to rest in a common tray for 
bottom watering. In use, the 
floor of the tray is covered 
with coarse gravel, thus per- 
7 mitting moisture to be spread 
out for evaporation without 
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danger of waterlogging pots 








A new plant shelf which permits watering 


from beneath. 


ing three by six feet and utilizing vimlite 
plastic glazing, fiberglas insulation and 22- 
gauge steel in place of wood, complete in 
a single compact package ready for assem- 
bly within ten minutes with only a screw 
driver and pliers, has been developed. Un- 
der the name Green Thumb Seed Bed, the 
frames are being sold for use by home gar- 
deners or by commercial growers of vege- 
tables, flowers, tobacco and other horticul- 
tural specialties as starting beds. 

Another useful tool now being factory 
built rather than fabricated at home for 
each individual need is a guard for the 
stems of small trees of three inches or less 
diameter. 

The guard is a strong, curled fibre sheet, 
chemically impregnated to withstand all 
kinds of weather conditions and to resist 
insect attack. The guard is a hard, tough 
material and when unrolled, snaps back to 
the tight curled position with a strong, 
spring-like action. No tieing or binding is 
necessary to hold the guard permanently in 
place. They lock securely into position. As 
the tree grows, the guard expands. 

The standard coil comes 24 inches in 
height and two inches in diameter, tightly 
curled. If the lowest branches are less than 
two feet from the ground, the guard can 
be easily cut to fit. 


December 15, 1945 


which have previously taken 
up all necessary moisture. 

An older, well tested device 
for use with any coldframe, 
factory built or otherwise, 
is the electric soil heating 
cable. It has again become 
freely available in units of 
different lengths complete 
with thermostat. The 
unit of length is based on 
one section of the stand- 
ard coldframe, that is the 
area covered by a three- 
by six-foot sash. The 
cables are also used to 
supply bottom heat in 
greenhouse benches given 
over to the rooting of 
cuttings. 

A few hand tools of 
somewhat different design 
have made their appear- 
ance, partly as a result 
of timely change in direc- 
tion on the part of manu- 
facturing. Broom rake 
devices of metal, which 
are farther away from tra- 
ditional broom design are 
being offered. New hand 
cultivating tools are freely 
available, particularly one 
that has a cutting edge 
shaped much like the 
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individual teeth of a farmer's mowing 
machine blade. 

Another interesting development in the 
way of making new tools for people who 
work on the land is the number of differ- 
ent promised offerings of power saws of 
one kind and another, even to the spectacu- 
lar red hot wire devise for cutting down 
trees. Home gardeners will, however, be 
more interested in the bow-type saws 
which were beginning to replace the old 
cross-cut before the war, and promise to 
become available once more. 


Jeweled Flowered Talinum 


AVE you tried Talinum paniculatum 

in your window? It is interesting in 
all stages of growth, a clean-looking plant, 
with succulent foliage, consisting of 
smooth, pointed, deep green leaves grow- 
ing in rosette-like form, from which rise 
slender stems, which branch, and soon are 
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A quickly applied guard for small trees. 





A postwar frame of steel and plastic. 





covered with many wee, rose-colored stars; 
followed by little scarlet fruits, like pol- 
ished jewels, which glow in the sun like 
a thousand tiny rubies. Oftentimes the 
foot-high plumes carry both flowers and 
capsules, and the effect is charming. 

Talinum paniculatum, or ‘‘coral 
flower,’’ as it is often called, is easy to 
grow, and seems happy in the sandy loam 
that it is given, and enjoys moisture, and 
sun. Outdoors, here in Vermont, this sub- 
ject grows about two feet in height, and is 
most dainty and jewel-like after a Summer 
shower, when by the magic of the dew- 
drops, each ruby capsule carries a sparkling 
diamond, and the whole plant looks as if 
newly transported from some mystical 
fairy nook far away, to gladden a sedate 
New England plot with its colorful pres- 
ence. 

—Naomi M. Ingalls. 

Windsor, Vt. 


Purple-Leaved Spiderwort 


HOUSE plant I have just become ac- 
quainted with and that seems to de- 
serve much wider popularity is Rheo dis- 
color, or purple-leaved spiderwort, popu- 
larly named in our locality pocketbook 
plant and Moses-in-a-boat, both names 
evidently deriving from the odd and in- 
significant little flower it produces. Its 
chief attraction to me is its astonishing 
leaves, about the size of a rubber plant's 
leaf, shining dark green on top and a lovely 
plum color underneath. It is charming in 
a window of the usual green foliage plants. 
A relative of wandering jew, it com- 
bines much the same colors not only in a 
more attractive manner but with better 
growth habit. An experienced local grower 
tells me it does well in just about any soil, 
“can take a good deal of water’’ although 
it does not seem to need frequent atten- 
tion, and likes only to be kept away from 
direct sun which makes it worthy of atten- 
tion from those who garden exclusively 
in North windows. He says it is especially 
good where used as a border plant, since 
it does not grow tall outdoors (perhaps 12 
to 18 inches). He starts new plants by a 
“top cutting’’ of the old plant. After- 
wards the old plant breaks and sends out 
more growth. He says, too, that it makes 
a specially good border for a pool. 


—Marguerite R. Smith. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


The Tiny Tim Plant 


HE Tiny Tim plant is a crassula. 

When blizzards blow and we are 
buried in snow, along come the cheerful 
blossoms of this fascinating succulent in 
the windowsill garden and sunroom. 
‘Tiny Tim" has been flowered out-of- 
doors all Summer, and it continues to 
bloom in the house in December. 

This little plant is attractive, with rosy 
red stems and tiny leaves. The top of each 
stem, or branch is thickly studded with 
miniature white flowers which look very 


dainty as the plant spreads and trails the 
edge of a white pottery jar. 

We give it full sun and plenty of water 
when flowering, but when it stops bloom- 
ing it needs less moisture. Grown in a 
three-inch seed pan in good potting soil, 
it soon makes a lovely thick mat, and the 
whole thing can be sunk in the ground in 
Summer. It adds charm to the rock garden 
and seems to need no special treatment. 

—Beatrice Haddrell. 
Marblehead, Mass. 


Unique Memorial Tree 


IVING war memorials are being planned 
in many cities and villages today, but 

a living memorial to a Civil War soldier, 
and one which was unwittingly provided 
for by himself, is unique. The most fa- 
mous tree in New York state, the old 
scythe tree near Waterloo, N. Y., can 
claim that distinction. Protected and cared 
for by historical and patriotic societies, it 
is visited by hundreds of tourists each year. 
In 1861 while James Wyman Johnson 
was mowing with a scythe he heard the 
roll of drums from a recruiting station in 





A living memorial to a fallen soldier. 


the nearby village of Waterloo. This mar- 
tial music probably hastened his decision 
to join the army, for he left the field and 
hung his scythe in a Balm of Gilead tree 
in the farm dooryard with the remark, 
“Leave the scythe there until -I come 
back.”’ 

Johnson gave his life for his country, 
but the tree lived and grew. As the years 
passed the snath of the scythe rotted away, 
and the blade become more and more im- 
bedded in the tree’s growth until now 
only about eight inches of the blade’s tip 
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can be seen projecting from the huge 
trunk. 

A large American flag flies above the 
blade, a marker identifies it, and an orna- 
mental fence protects its huge trunk from 
injury. Long may it stand as a living 
memorial to a farm lad of long ago. 

—Ada B. Turner. 
Wayne, N. Y. 


Espalier Ornamentals 


ECENTLY, while on a visit to Prince- 
R ton, N. J., I found time to walk 
through the campus of Princeton Univer- 
sity, where, to my amazement, I found 
magnolias and forsythias growing in espa- 
lier fashion; that is, growing against the 
walls of dormitories and class buildings. 

It is now a comparatively common prac- 
tice to view dwarf fruit trees against the 
sides of buildings, but here was something 
new and quite ingenious. Someone had 
had imagination enough to see that flower- 
ing trees and shrubs other than dwarf fruit 
trees could be trained in this manner. 

There was no formality about the train- 
ing of these plants against the walls of the 
buildings. An area 20 to 30 feet high was 
covered by each plant. What I particularly 
noticed was the care that necessarily must 
accompany their culture. It required care- 
ful pruning to encourage the limbs of the 
magnolias to ascend the vertical walls, and 
it takes fairly heavy wire and large sup- 
ports to hold them there. 

I would assume that the magnolias are 
the more difficult of the two to give that 
density of foliage and the mass of bloom 
required of such plants. The forsythias, in 
comparison, throw out such long wiry 
branches, particularly the variety ‘‘sus- 
pensa,’’ and create such a density of color 
that their effect upon the Spring scene must 
indeed be striking when trained in this 
manner. Even in the Fall they created a 
very stimulating effect with their cascading 
branches and handsome, dark green foli- 
age. 

If such interesting effects can be created 
with these two plants, what is to prevent 
any garden enthusiast from experimenting 
with other kinds of trees and shrubs? It 
can be done, I’m sure. 

Some of the other kinds of trees and 
shrubs that could possibly be treated in 
this manner are Japanese maples (Acer 
palmatum atropurpureum), the white 
fringe-tree (Chionanthus virginica), the 
hawthorns, the flowering crabs, the silver- 
bell tree (Halesia monticola), the golden- 
rain tree (Keelreuteria paniculata), the la- 
burnums, the flowering cherries, the pearl 
bush (Exochorda), some varieties of the 
mockorange (Philadelphus), the goat wil- 
low (Salix caprea), and some varieties of 
viburnums. 

There can be found almost any number 
of trees and shrubs for this purpose by the 
imaginative gardener. 


—Ernest J. Zevitas. 
Roslindale, Mass. 
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An Althea Disagreement 


EAR EDITOR—Although I heartily 

agree with Mr. Wills in recommend- 
ing the shrub altheas for use in New Eng- 
land gardens (Horticulture, November 
15), I disagree with his advice to plant 
them in the Spring. On each occasion when 
I have done this, the plants remained dor- 
mant until July at least; in one case a 
group of five did not leaf out till late Au- 
gust. Fall planting of altheas is much more 
satisfactory. 

I also would like to endorse Anne 
Schley’s recommendation of tithonia. We 
ought to see more of it in New England, 
but, unfortunately, we cannot do the 
things she does in West Virginia and get 
the same results. Tithonia seed planted in 
April outdoors would be cut down by 
frost here before flowering. The only way 
to get results is to start seedlings indoors 
and to set them out when the ground has 
warmed up. 

—Leslie H. Allen. 
Newton Highlands, Mass. 

EDITOR’S NOTE: The merits of Autumn 
versus Spring planting must be argued with 
the understanding that plants of similar cul- 
ture are being discussed. Is there so much dif- 
ference in behavior between Spring and Au- 
tumn plantings of large plants well established 
in northern soil for several seasons before lift- 
ing? It would seem unfair to compare the be- 
havior of such a plant after Autumn planting 
with a Spring-purchased, southern-grown 
plant that has been out of the ground all 
Winter in transit and storage. Also, very 


young althea plants usually freeze back if set 
in Autumn. 


Flower Judging Standards 
EAR EDITOR — The other day, 


when I visited a small flower show in 
a nearby town, it struck me that the judg- 
ing had been particularly unfortunate be- 
cause, of two really outstandingly good 
flower arrangements in the show, one re- 
ceived no notice whatsoever and the other 
only a third prize. When I asked who the 
judges had been I was told that, as it was 
only a small show, no “professional 
judges’ had been invited. 

In this comment there are apparent two 
misconceptions which should be pointed 
out, as they may be held by many garden 
clubs and should immediately be corrected. 

First, it is a misconception that a small, 
beginner's show does not need and should 
not invite experienced judges, and second, 
it is a misconception that there is any such 
thing as a “professional judge.”’ 

A beginners’ show most certainly needs 
good judging in order to set the exhibitors 
on their way to a better show the next 
year. If awards are withheld from good 
exhibits and handed out to unworthy or 
less worthy ones, wrong standards are set, 
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good exhibitors discouraged and the prize 
winners are given a false conception of 
their powers. Experienced judges are al- 
ways interested in small shows and glad of 
an opportunity to guide beginners, to look 
for new talent and to help clubs to raise 
the standard of their shows. If a judge 
does not want to give her time or come too 
great a distance for a small show, it is al- 
ways her privilege to decline the invita- 
tion. But no club need hesitate to ask. 

Many experienced judges may happen 
to be professional speakers but there is no 
such thing as a professional judge, as 
judges are almost never paid for judging in 
flower shows. Occasionally, if a judge is 
asked to come a long distance her expenses 
are paid but even this is often not done. 

Experienced judges, too, of course, are 
human and sometimes make mistakes, as 
do the best of committees sometimes err in 
thinking that the judging has been unfair. 
But every club, no matter how small and 
inexperienced, is entitled to the best judg- 
ing available. 

—RMrs. Anson H. Smith. 

Dedham, Mass. 


Approves Connecticut Plan 


EAR EDITOR—I read with consid- 

erable interest in the October | issue, 
a paragraph stating that, ‘For a number 
of years here in Connecticut we have lim- 
ited our roadside plantings almost exclu- 
sively to native material. Wherever feasi- 
ble, we have encouraged the volunteer 
growth of native trees, shrubs and wild 
flowers to take over our roadsides.” 

I wish to congratulate those people of 
Connecticut who thus show appreciation 
of our native ornamentals. May their good 
work and example bear abundant fruit in 


the years ahead. 


Burlington, N. J. —G. T. Browne. 





Kudzu Vine in the North 


EAR EDITOR—In Horticulture you 

have had notes about the kudzu vine. 
We have had a sturdy kudzu here in Con- 
necticut for five years and a friend of mine 
in Pittsburgh has had one for 40 years—a 
really magnificent specimen with stems 30 
feet long. However, I think that in the 
North, kudzus should be planted in a semi- 
sheltered position, where they will not be 
forced to receive the full force of Winter 
winds. 

As for delphiniums, I always freeze my 
freshly gathered seed in the refrigerator for 
two weeks before planting it and find that 
germination—about 80 per cent—takes 
place within a few days. 

—Cora French Boulton. 
Westport, Conn. 
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Danger From DDT Indicated 


EAR EDITOR—To those who have 

followed research work on DDT, the 
publicity you have given the tests on insect 
control on potatoes is alarming. Undoubt- 
edly, the results of the tests of the Con- 
necticut Agricultural Experiment Station 
by Neely Turner are as reported. DDT is 
effective against flea beetle and other in- 
sects. 

But other research, by Dr. James C. 
Munch at his laboratory of pharmacology 
in Upper Darby, Pa., indicates serious re- 
sults from the use of DDT on potato foli- 
age. I quote from a letter received from 
him: 

While we have not made an exhaustive in- 
vestigation, we have found that, when dusts 
containing DDT were applied to potato plants 
in concentrations similar to those used com- 
mercially (exact amounts supplied not known 
in terms of pounds per acre, but corresponding 
to ‘‘good commercial practice’’), and when we 
have fed such potatoes to guinea pigs, the fatty 
degeneration produced in the livers of these 
animals is similar to that produced by DDT 
itself. You will understand the DDT dust was 
applied to the vines and over-ground portions 
during the growing season; the potatoes were 
dug, washed and used in our studies, so there 
does not seem to be any strong chance of con- 
tamination. The Food and Drug Administra- 
tion is now investigating this very question, 
but has not published any reports to date. I 
hope this information is helpful to you. 

Do you think it would be well to stop 
favorable DDT publicity until we know 
what the results from promiscuous use are 
going to be? 

—H. Gleason Mattoon, Secretary, The 

Pennsylvania Forestry Association. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hydrangeas in the North 

EAR EDITOR—Mrs. H. L. Byers, 

St. Petersburg, Fla., is not entirely 
correct in stating Hydrangea macrophylla 
and its varieties are not hardy in the North 
(Horticulture, October 1). They are not 
hardy so far as the tops are concerned, it is 
true, but the roots seldom if ever winter- 
kill in the neighborhood of New York and 
doubtless much farther North. This being 
the case, it is useless to tie up the branches 
and bank around with soil nor even to 
wrap around with burlap. 

To prevent the wood from being frozen 
much greater protection is necessary, such 
as a large waterproof construction over the 
plants with dry leaves, hay or similar ma- 
terials, packed thickly to fill up the spaces. 
This does not apply to all varieties, how- 
ever, as some sorts will flower on the new 
season’s wood and it is this type that can 
be seen in quantities along the coastal areas 
of New Jersey and even in some interior 
gardens, the flower heads appearing usu- 
ally around August. 

The sorts such as are forced by florists 





are so tender at the tips that one sharp 
freeze will kill the buds and no flowers are 
possible the next season because the new 
wood does not have time to more than 
form flower buds at the tips. 

The double variety, Domotoi, is in this 
class and for some 20 years I have had a 
bush of it against the house wall, but in 
all that time it has never bloomed because 
the wood is killed to the ground every 
Winter. It makes the grandest foliage of 
any shrub I have with a spread of about 
six feet and a height of over four feet, the 
vein pattern of the leaves and the glossy 
surface being most striking. 

I have never attempted to crate it, but 
ordinary wrapping of the stems has never 





saved the tips. Along with it a variegated 
leaved sort is growing and this, too, kills 
back and never flowers. This season, how- 
ever, what appeared to be originally a 
layered shoot of Domotoi, came up well 
away from the old bush among the 
growths of a third bush and this bore a 
small truss of semi-double faintly blue 
flowers. 

Domotoi is naturally pale pink. It was 
offered by one firm in 1944 as a novelty. 

—T. A. Weston. 
Hillsdale, N. J. 

EDITOR'S NOTE: Mr. Weston should in- 
vestigate the possibility of inducing his tender 
plant to bloom through heavy applications of 
phosphate and potash. Hydrangeas need those 
plant-food chemicals. 
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The land of rho-do - den-dren 














WASHINGTON GARDEN CLUB SONG 


OME time ago, Horticulture published an original song written for the Garden 

Club Federation of Colorado. It soon developed that the garden club federa- 
tion in the state of Washington also had its own song, the title being ““Our Own 
Washington.”’ Both the lyrics and music were written by Jessie D. Emerick. The 
chorus of the song with the musical setting is presented herewith: 


Our Own Washington 





migh-ty moun-tains raise their snow-y heads 


em -’rald lakes and Are 


(NN 


State more fair 
fy fH 





The land of ros-es too 


Where 


to skies of blue 


spark-’ling in the sun 


our own Wash- ing ton. 
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Satisfactory Christmas Trees 


F ALL trees used for Christmas orna- 
ments, the balsam fir is probably the 
best. It has attractive shape and foliage, 
possesses rigid branches and retains its 
needles for a long period. Firs are easily 
distinguished from spruces. The bark of a 
fir tree is light in color and smooth, while 
spruce bark is darker and rougher. The 
needles on a fir tree are long, shiny and flat 
in comparison with spruce needles. They 
grow in two distinct ranks while spruce 
needles grow in all directions from the 
branches. Fir needles have blunt ends 
while those of the spruce tree are sharp. 
The leaf cushions on spruces are raised so 
that when a needle falls off, a definite 
hump is left. Leaf cushions on firs are flat. 
Very similar to the balsam fir is the 
Frazier fir, a comparative newcomer on the 
market. This, too, makes an ideal Christ- 
mas tree. Growing naturally in the south- 
ern Appalachians, it is now being culti- 
vated in nurseries in the North. 

The most superior tree as far as needle- 
retaining ability is concerned is the Doug- 
las fir. A disadvantage of this species, how- 
ever, is its limber branches, which makes 
it difficult to load it with ornaments. The 
Douglas fir is easily identified by its char- 
acteristic red buds. 

While the spruce also makes an attrac- 
tive Christmas tree, it does not hold its 
needles as fast as the fir will and for this 
reason is not as desirable. Also, since spruce 
needles are sharp, the trees are more diffi- 
cult to handle. 


Coming Events in New York 


T IS announced by the Horticultural So- 

ciety of New York, with headquarters 
at 598 Madison Avenue, that Mrs. 
William G. Wheeler will give a lecture on 
the subject “‘All American Flower Ar- 
rangement Review’’ in the rooms of the 
society, on Monday, January 7, at 2:30 
p.m. 

It was also announced that on Wednes- 
day, January 16, at the same hour, there 
will be a flower show and lecture. The 
speaker will be John Jennings, a landscape 
architect, who will take as his subject 
“Design in the Small Garden.” 


Lectures in Philadelphia 


HE Pennsylvania Horticultural So- 
ciety announces the following lectures 
for January: 

January 15 (Tuesday) at 3 p.m. in the 
Auditorium, Walter E. Thwing will show 
motion pictures of native plants, including 
lapsed-time pictures of growth and flow- 
ering. 

January 22 (Tuesday) at 8 p.m. in 
Room 601, Anne B. Wertsner will give a 
demonstrated lecture on ‘‘Plant Propaga- 
tion.” 

January 29 (Tuesday) at 8 p.m. in 
Room 601, Gertrude M. Smith will give 
an illustrated talk on ‘“The Small Garden 
and Its Calendar.”’ 
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R. E. LAWRENCE OLIVER re- 
cently brought to my desk a branch 
of Indian Summer raspberries grown at his 
Summer home at Cohasset on the South 
Shore of Massachusetts Bay not far from 
Boston. It has been said, on occasion, that 
this Fall-fruiting raspberry does not thrive 
in this northern climate, but Dr. Oliver's 
success disproves this statement. He tells 
me that he set out 20 Indian Summer 
plants in the Spring of 1942. He picked 
a few quarts in July of the next year and 
in July of 1944, harvested 32 quarts. Last 
year, the Autumn crop was spoiled by the 
frost but this year, 20 plants gave six 
quarts in October and two quarts as late 
as November 12. This was in addition to 
30 quarts in July. 

It is Dr. Oliver’s practice to take out all 
the old vines which have borne fruit, doing 
this work in August. He leaves the new 
suckers which have come up in Spring and 
Summer. They produce the October fruit 
on their terminal tips. Then, sometime in 
the Winter, these canes are cut back to 
about five feet in height and tied together 
in bunches, which gives them sufficient 
support for the Winter. The following 
July, the crop is wholly produced from the 
side shoots of these stalks. 


ONCERNING the question of chemi- 
cal make-up of tree leaves asked in 
the October 15 issue, it has always been 
the conviction of old-time gardeners that 
hard leaves make the best leaf mold. Old- 
time compost formulas always stipulated 
leaf mold made of oak or beech because 
they are slow-rotting and thus provide 
more fiber than soft leaves such as maple. 
Many people suppose that oak leaves 
are bad medicine for the garden because of 
their acidity, but this acidity can easily be 
counteracted with lime. Of course, nat- 
ural leaf mold differs from compost made 
of leaves and vegetable rubbish treated 
with fertilizers. 

Pure natural leaf mold is many years old 
and is usually found in old forests or in 
pockets. One of the first samples of natu- 
ral leaf mold is “‘mined’’ from a deep 
mountain pocket in Massachusetts and 
quantities are shipped to florists and gar- 
deners who like the real thing for green- 
house purposes. 


PPROPOS the butternut squash, a 
Connecticut expert has reported that 
while traveling through the Arab section 
of North Africa, he observed a squash 
much resembling the butternut. In his 
travels he saw evidence that the Arabs have 
a long lead over the United States with 
their squashes, they having by intercross- 
ing or selection, many types, some as big 
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as giant pumpkins with very small cavities 
and great solidity. 

Now as to the Burpee hybrid tomato. 
Having grown this variety for two seasons, 
I do not want to grow any other, because 
of its earliness, long season, medium size 


and general good quality. In 1944, in 
spite of a long drought, it outclassed three 
others and in 1945, when floods of rain 
rendered Jubilee and Matchless almost 
non-cropping, and disease ridden, the hy- 
brid came through with a fair crop, al- 
though not more than half as good as the 
year before. 











late sorts into bloom a month or so ahead 
of normal. 

I may add that Dr. E. L. Scott, the well 
known amateur enthusiast of Bogota, 
N. J., grows a number of recognized com- 
mercial large-flowered chrysanthemums in 
the open as well as numerous sorts of com- 
mercial pompon and spray kinds that nor- 
mally are too late-flowering to be safe out- 
doors without protection. The beds are 
entirely covered with tents when the 
weather is inclement and if frost threatens 
to be severe, oil stoves are placed in the 
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tents. 












The presence of a tiny caterpillar inside the seed of a spurge 
explains the make-up of the so-called Mexican jumping bean. 


HE Pacific Coast is not the only sec- 
tion where large-flowered chrysanthe- 
mums are successfully grown outdoors 
with the aid of tent covering (See Horti- 
culture, November 15). A dozen or more 
years ago it was my pleasure to judge at a 
small show held in the Staten Island, 
N. Y., Museum in early November, the 
exhibits for the most part being large- 
flowered sorts, although spray varieties 
such as florists grow under glass also were 
included. On several occasions some of the 
large blooms were as clean and as fine as 
commercial stock grown under glass. 
The exhibitors could, for the most part, 
be classed as amateurs, although some grew 
so many plants, they made money on the 
side by selling the blooms to neighborhood 
florists. They all adopted the practice of 
erecting canvas tents over their beds late 
in the season to protect the expanding 
buds from rain and frosts, but once in a 
while a frost would be severe enough to 
injure the flowers before they were fully 
expanded, as at that time the practice of 
shading with black cloth was not prac- 
ticed as it is today by many florists to bring 
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Dr. Scott’s show of chrysanthemums 
is visited every year by hundreds of people 
the last two week ends of October and the 
first one or two week ends of November. 


RECENT mention in Horticulture of 
the Mexican jumping bean has 
brought response in the form of the photo- 
graph which is reproduced on this page. 
As can readily be seen from a study of the 
picture, the seed is not that of a bean but 
of a spurge, a distant relative of the Christ- 
mas poinsettia. Even though it is not a 
bean, the other part of the name is accu- 
rate because the seeds are products of 
Mexico. Large quantities of them are said 
to be shipped to the United States every 
year. The opened seed in the picture show- 
ing the grub explains why the jumping 
bean is said to jump. The motion is set up 
by movements of the encased caterpillar 
which becomes more active when the in- 
habited seed is subjected to warmth. 
Eventually, the insect escapes from the 
seed and goes about its business of laying 
eggs on the next generation of spurge 
plants. 
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Local Spread of Elm Disease 


HE monthly Bulletin of the New 

Jersey Federation of Shade Tree Com- 
missions tells of one tree and what it is 
doing to the elms in its neighborhood. 

In 1943, a large American elm tree was 
observed to be in a wilted condition. A 
sample of the wilted portion was collected 
for laboratory diagnosis. The laboratory 
reported Dutch elm disease. During the 
ensuing Winter of 1943-44, this tree at- 
tracted many woodpeckers, apparently in 
search of the larve in the bark. This tree, 
35 inches in diameter, 60 feet high and 
with a spread of about 45 feet presented a 
rather formidable problem of eradication. 

As the Winter progressed, the wood- 
pecker attack caused many large slabs of 
bark to drop to the ground. An examina- 
tion of these fallen bark pieces revealed a 
considerable bark beetle population. The 
owner of the tree was begged to destroy it 
before the emergence of the bark beetles. 
This was not accomplished. 

Inasmuch as no infected tree was known 
to occur within one-half mile, this area 
was selected for further study. In Septem- 
ber and early October, symptomatic trees 
were tagged and climbed for samples. Of 
the 132 symptomatic trees climbed and 
sampled, 121 were classified as infected 
with Dutch elm disease, eight with verti- 
cillium and three with miscellaneous fungi. 
About 65 per cent of these 121 diseased 
trees occurred within an 800- 


off when the material is spread on frozen 
ground. The point to remember is that 
it is not advisable to spread manure on 
sloping ground during the Winter. 


Experiment With Potato Eyes 


BRITISH gardener, J. Raine, has re- 
ported to the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society that 17 buds peeled 
from leftover pieces of seed potato four 
weeks after their fellows had been planted 
yielded a crop of good quality potatoes in 
August. The 17 buds weighing three- 
fourths of an ounce produced 42 pounds 
of potatoes in ordinary garden soil. This 
compared very favorably with the first 17 
plants of the main crop planted earlier 
from sets from which the yield was less 
than 37 pounds. 


A Pollen Bank 


CCORDING to Desert Plant Life, the 
University of California has recently 
announced that a pollen bank, like a blood 
bank, is perfectly feasible. You use the 
pollen as you need it and put the rest back 
in the bank. Experiments have shown that 
pollen bank pollinations are perfectly suc- 
cessful after four years of storage. The 
method of storage is the important thing. 
Pollen has to be kept cold——12 degrees be- 
low zero centigrade and 28 per cent hu- 
midity. Colder and drier might be better. 


Home Garden Pest Control 


C. CHADWICK has urged the readers 
L of AIF News to realize that the home 
gardener often has difficulty in obtaining 
spray materials that will do a good job— 
and equipment to apply them. 

The small homeowner has been left to 
shift for himself. Often he feels that he 
cannot afford the services of a commercial 
operator, and often the commercial opera- 
tor is not much interested in the one ever- 
green growing by the corner of the house. 

The degree of pest control attained by 
the average amateur depends largely on his 
or her working knowledge of the pest. 
The right materials must be applied thor- 
oughly, correctly and at the right time. 
Without a reasonable knowledge of these 
factors, inadequate control results. The job 
of education is a problem which should 
concern entomologists, pathologists, horti- 
culturists, commercial operators, insecti- 
cide and fungicide companies, and equip- 
ment dealers. 

Many books and bulletins have been 
written, but most of them shoot over the 
amateur’s head. Life histories of the pest 
mean little to him; he is interested in what 
the insect or disease is, and how it can be 
controlled. 

The small home owner also needs better 
equipment, states Dr. Chadwick. The av- 
erage garden-size outfit often is cheaply 
constructed, does not apply the spray or 

dust as it should be applied, or 








foot radius of this source tree. 


Manure on Frozen 
Ground 


R. MIDGLEY and D. E. 
. Dunklee of the Vermont 
Experiment Station have deter- 
mined that there can be consid- 
erable runoff loss of plant food 
from manure spread during the 
Winter months. Melting snow 
during Winter thaws and rains 
on bare soil which is frozen can 
result in loss of fertility, par- 
ticularly during February and 
March. Runoff water from un- 
treated manure was about twice 
as dark as that from manure to 
which superphosphate had been 
added. Small amounts of hy- 
drated lime (50 pounds per ton 
of manure) also lightened the 
color of the runoff water, but 
greater amounts increased it. 
The problem is a complicated 
one as regards nitrogen in that 
treatment of fresh manure with 
superphosphate and lime may 
retain greater amounts of that 
element to be lost later by run- 








Unbalanced Feeding of Cucumbers 





T IS now well established that deficiencies of some 

specific plant food elements will be indicated in 
different plants by definite changes from the normal in 
the appearance of the above-ground portions. A strik- 
ing example of such symptoms of lack of nutrients may 
be seen in cucumbers which lack a properly balanced 
diet. As reported in Better Crops With Plant Food, 
cucumbers which taper towards the end (left) are 
borne on plants starved for want of nitrogen. When 
insufficient quantities of potash are available, the fruits 
taper towards the stem (right). 


may be inadequate for the job. 


Results of Peony 
Mulching 


N March 1944, Louis R. 

Potter of Milwaukee, Wisc., 
mulched his peonies four inches 
deep with a mixture of equal 
parts of soil, peat moss, com- 
plete chemical fertilizer and 
rotted horse manure. As re- 
ported in the American Peony 
Society Bulletin, the peonies 
were not up to par last year be- 
cause of extremely bad weather. 
This year, however, the plants 
grew taller than before, the 
stems were stronger and the 
blooms were outstanding in 
quality. 

The mulch prevented frost 
action, delayed growth only 
slightly, eliminated weeds and 
fed the plants when they needed 
feeding. T wo inches of the same 
material were added this past 
Autumn to replace that part of 
the original mulch lost by 
breaking down during two sea- 
sons of weathering. 
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Many Birds Are Still With Us — 


They brave the storms of Winter while others 
seek the pleasant weather of warmer climes 


“Sometimes goldfinches one by one will 
drop 
From low-hung branches; little space 
they stop, 
But sip, and twitter, and their feathers 
sleek, 
Then off at once, as in a wanton freak; 
Or perhaps to show their black and 
golden wings; 
Pausing upon their yellow flutterings.” 


HESE words of Keats came to my 

mind as I chanced upon a flock of gold- 
finches feeding in a field a day or two ago. 
Although these birds are at their best in 
late Summer or early September, when 
they may be seen in flocks feeding upon 
thistle seeds, of which they appear espe- 
cially fond, they are a delight to watch, 
even at this time of the year, as they take 
possession of some field and meticulously 
go over the weeds for the seeds that still 
remain on the dried and withered stalks. 

The goldfinches provided a brief but 
pleasant interlude on a day that proved 
one of routine chores. But more than that 
they served to emphasize that there is still 
much of interest to be found in the out- 
doors even though December finds the na- 
ture year at its lowest ebb. Many of our 
four-footed friends of field and forest are 
still up and about and many of our birds 
still remain with us, braving the terrors of 
Winter to cheer us with their cheery com- 
panionship through the somewhat bleak 
and dreary months that lie ahead, 
while in place of those that have 
sought warmer climes others from 
more northern regions have ap- 
peared, to tarry with us until Spring 
sends them back to their breeding 
grounds. 

This is the time of the year when 
most of us prefer to sit snug and 
complacent beside the warmth of the 
fireside. But this is also the time of 
the year when we lose much if we 
do not take to the fields and woods 
and get better acquainted with our 
many friends who work in our be- 
half. Even though there is a sharp 
bite to the air; even though the 
blanket of white makes walking a 
little difficult; all this is quickly for- 
gotten when we spy among the 
naked branches of some tree a little 
mote of gray and white moving 
about with lively abandon. We 
might see the chickadee at all seasons 
for he is with us the year round but 
it is in the Winter that we really 
notice him and learn to appreciate 
his presence. For when all nature 
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seems to have retired before the icy blasts 
of the north wind the chickadee is about, 
gay and happy, enlivening the Winter 
scene with his amusing acrobatics and 
merry chatter of chick-a-dee-dee-dee-dee. 
He actually seems to enjoy a snowstorm, 
and even in the most bitter weather we find 
him frolicking from tree to tree, laughing 
and joking in his own inimitable way. He 
is the bird of whom Emerson wrote: 


“This scrap of valor just for play 
Fronts the north wind in waistcoat gray, 
As if to shame my weak behavior.” 


The chickadee is a sociable, fearless, and 
responsive little bird. Whistle to him and 
he will invariably respond. Call to him 
and show him you have something to eat 
and you can, with a little patience, induce 
him to feed from your hand. He is a most 
pleasant companion at a time when so 
many of our feathered and furred friends 
have departed for warmer climes or gone 
to sleep in some snug retreat to await more 
pleasant weather, and he is, moreover, 
very helpful to us, as he feeds on many of 
our noxious insects. 

We frequently find in company with the 
chickadees a white-breasted nuthatch or 
two, for the chickadees and nuthatches 
hunt together all Winter. It is not a part- 
nership—both working for mutual benefit 
—but rather an association due to similar 
tastes. Their food consists of beetles, cater- 
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Baby screech owls are readily tamed. 
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pillars, and pupze of various insects and 
these they search for among the cracks and 
crevices of trees, the chickadees hunting 
over the twigs and smaller branches, while 
the nuthatches confine themselves more to 
the trunks and the bases of the branches. 

Watch these birds cavort about a tree 
and you may get the impression that they 
like to view the world from an upside 
down position, as the chickadee often 
hangs head down from a twig, while the 
nuthatch usually alights head down on the 
tree bole, holding himself in such a posi- 
tion by thrusting his toes out at right an- 
gles to his body and thus getting a good 
purchase upon the bark. The feet are ad- 
mirably adapted to clinging to the bark, 
for the front toes are strong while the hind 
ones are very long and are, moreover, 
provided with sharp claws. 

With such equipment the bird is able to 
run about on the tree so rapidly that he is 
sometimes referred to as the “‘tree mouse.”’ 
He is a most industrious little bird, always 
seeming to be on the move, climbing up 
or down the trunk of the tree with evident 
ease, straight up or straight down, or 
around it spirally according to mood. As 
the poet would have it 


“The busy nuthatch climbs his tree 
Around the great bole spirally, 
Peeping into wrinkles gray, 
Under ruffled lichens gay, 
Lazily piping one sharp note 
From his silver mailed throat.” 


If while on a stroll through the Winter 
woods we should come upon a flock of 
birds merrily chattering away in a clump 
of hemlocks we can be fairly sure that they 
are juncos. These birds we may also find 
in weedy and bush-grown fields where 
they run over the ground or on the snow, 
or perch upon shrubbery, the cold or 
whirling snows never seeming to bother 
them as long as they can find some- 
thing to eat. Here indeed is your 
true Winter bird, for the junco 
rarely flies away to warmer climes, 
and then only if his food supply fails 
him. He is a distinctive little chap, 
and although his colors are rather 
sombre, he is really attractive when 
seen against the snow or the ever- 
greens. 

Weedy and bush-grown fields are 
also hunting grounds for tree spar- 
rows, easily recognized by the black 
sepia blotch on their plain fluffy 
breasts. As I write I recall a bitterly 
cold day several Winters ago. A 
thick blanket of white covered the 
landscape and the wind in madden- 
ing gusts whirled the snow about in 
great clouds. But in spite of driving 
flakes and low temperatures, a flock 
of these birds found good cheer in a 
nearby field where brown stalks of 
weeds and grasses stood in phalanxes 
against the sky. With cheerful hardy 
industry they flew from one brown 
patch to another, clinging to the 
dead stalks as they carefully went 
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Called “Tetra Snaps’ for short 
because Burpee scientists used 
plant chemistry to create these 
largest of all Snapdragons. The 
plants are much more rugged, the 
stems are sturdier, the dark green 
foliage is thick and glossy, very or- 
namental. The flowers are in many 
gorgeous colors, and attractively 
4 ruffied. Order seeds now, direct 
from this ad. We mail postpaid: 

se Packet 25c; 5 Packets $1. 
Burpee’s Seed 


Catalog FREE 
New and better flowers, also amaz- 
ing new Hybrid Vegetables. 100 pages, 
the best kinds for your eco. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE COQ. 


376 Burpee Bldg. 37 
Philadelphia 32,\Pa. OR Clinton, lowa 
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Wel Uh %” ELECTRIC SEED 
0-0 CK BED HEATER 
Be a month ahead of neighboring gardens 
SOIL HEATING 
CABLE for hotbeds — 
coldframes— unheated 
greenhouses — plant 
benches for rooting 
cuttings. Will last for 
years. No failures. 
Money back guaran- 
tee. Operates from 





household current.| 7 7 / / «|, 
Adjustable thermostat ¢v <<." ¢.¥ 
has pilot light. 

JUNIOR GRO-QUICK with thermostat and 


40° 200-watt Cable for 3’ x 6’ bed...... $5.35 
SENIOR GRO-QUICK with Thermostat and 
80° 400-watt Cable for 6’ x 6’ bed...... $6.95 


Supplied complete with instructions. Prompt de- 
liveries. See your favorite seed catalog — your 
seed dealer — or order direct. Prepaid in USA. 


“GRO-QUICK” 358 W. Huron St. 


Chicago 10, IL 














over them and picked out the seeds with 
their bills. 

Every now and then, one or more, made 
thrifty by the wintry dearth, would de- 
scend upon the snow and hop around and 
search for seeds that had been scattered by 
the wind. It was not alone a serious quest 
for food that these birds engaged in; to 
them it was also a frolic, if one might 
judge from the convivial notes that fell 
upon the air like the tinkling of sleigh 
bells. 

One would not expect a bird to sing in 
Winter, for what would a bird have to 
sing about? Yet the tree sparrow feels 
differently, and even though the elements 
might conspire to do their worst, this little 
bird will indulge in snatches of song, ex- 
pressive of his good-will as he busies him- 
self in helping us by getting rid of noxious 
weed seeds. 

With the exception of one or two spe- 
cies, such as the snow bunting, which ha- 
bitually seeks open fields far from all cover, 
most of our Winter birds prefer sheltered 
places, such as thickets and bush-grown 
roadsides, stands of pine and other conif- 
erous trees, orchards and cedar or alder 
swamps. In alder swamps, for instance, 
we may frequently come upon a flock of 
redpolls, fearless and usually friendly little 
birds but sometimes during the Winter 
season extremely wild. 

Golden-crowned kinglets and brown 
creepers seem to prefer woods of oak and 
maple, while crossbills and pine grosbeaks 
frequent stands of coniferous trees when 
these trees bear fruit. Myrtle warblers are 
very fond of bayberries, and where these 
berries are abundant, we should expect to 
find these little birds, with yellow rumps. 
Beneath a tangle of wild grapevines we 
might discover, if we looked carefully, the 
tracks of the ruffed grouse and with luck 
the bird itself. 

For the song sparrow, we must visit a 
swamp or marsh, and for the Ipswich spar- 
row and the horned lark the seashore. The 
crow, starling and shrike are all birds of 
the open country but not so the screech 
owl which prefers the orchard, especially 
if there is a hollow tree for shelter. 

Of all our owls I think the screecher is 
the most interesting. How this smallest of 
our nocturnal birds of prey got his name 
I do not know. Certainly his cry is not a 
screech, but a singularly mournful and 
plaintive wail. 

The screech owl exhibits color differ- 
ences among individuals, some being ru- 
fous red and others grayish in appearance. 
Males and females may be of either color 
and some of the young in a single brood 
may be red and others gray. Another in- 








A RARE and UNUSUAL BULB 


SCILLA SINENSIS 
Fall-Blooming Rose Pink Squill 


Racemes 6” high — in bloom from mid-September 
until mid-November. Thoroughly hardy and an easy 
grower. Potted bulbs for Spring delivery, 3 for 
$1.25. Fresh seed, 50c pkt. 


MAYFAIR NURSERIES 
Orchard Street & Highland Ave., Bergenfield, N. J. 
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teresting peculiarity found in this bird is 
that males and females mate for life or, at 
least, several years—one of the compara- 
tively few instances of monogamy in the 
bird world. 

Owls are beneficial birds and in the 
field of usefulness are the complement of 
hawks, the hawks working by day and the 
owls by night. The owls feed, for the most 
part, on mice and other ground animals 
which they capture with their feet. The 
prey, unless it is too large, is swallowed 
entire and the hair and bones disgorged 
afterward in the form of pellets. 

Unlike birds which have their eyes 
placed at the side of the head, the owl's 
eyes are directed forward so that both look 
in the same direction, which makes it nec- 
essary for him to turn his head when he 
wants to look to the side. 

Although owls can see fairly well dur- 
ing the day, their eyes are better fitted for 
night hunting, having special adaptations 
for this. Their eyes are very large, and the 
green iris opens and closes about the pupil 
somewhat like the arrangement in the cat’s 
eye, except that the pupil in the owl’s eye 
is round on being contracted, rather than 
elongated, and during the day this pupil is 
expanded until it covers most of the eye. 

Screech owls are partial to old orchards 
for nesting sites and sometimes they build 
their homes near our dwellings. They are 
extremely useful birds, feeding on mice 
and insects, and should therefore be care- 
fully protected. A nest box if placed in the 
orchard will entice them to make their 
home there and rear a family, the owlets— 
incidentally the funniest-looking creatures 
imaginable—being hatched in May. 

—Richard Headstrom. 
Boston, Mass. 


New York Judging Course 


HE fourteenth course in exhibiting 
and judging sponsored by the Fed- 
erated Garden Clubs of New York State 
will be held at the Waldorf Astoria Hotel, 
New York City, January 8, 9, 10 and 11. 
The speakers will include Miss Alice Reck- 
nagel on ‘“‘Designing the Small Place,”’ 
Miss Dorothy Jenkins on ‘““What House 
Plants Can Contribute to Homes and 
Shows,”’ Henry E. Downer of Smith Col- 
lege on ‘“‘Growing and Exhibiting Vegeta- 
bles,” Allyn Cox, president of the Na- 
tional Society of Mural Painters, on ‘‘Prin- 
ciples of Composition and What Color 
Does to Them”’ and Mrs. Laura Lee Bur- 
roughs on “How to Make Flower Ar- 
rangements and Have Fun Doing It.” 
Mrs. Roy M. Lincoln will demonstrate 
the oral judging of arrangements and 
Montague Free will present some of the 
fine points in judging horticultural classes. 
Mrs. Charles G. Scholz, 10 East 43rd 
Street, New York, is chairman of the 
course. The price of the four-day course, 
which includes eligibility to take the ex- 
amination, is $15 to federated garden club 
members of any state. Twenty dollars will 
be the cost for non-members. 
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Rhubarb in the Cellar 


HE first and all-important requisite 

for success in forcing rhubarb in the 
cellar is the root supply. Vigorous plants 
only are to be depended upon, even at the 
expense of buying them. Since I have been 
forcing the pie plant for the last 12 years, 
it has been my pleasure to see the work 
taken up and verified, not only by country 
folks, but by city folks as well. There is 
no other vegetable that so often takes the 
place of the apple as does rhubarb; and 
considering the ease with which it can be 
grown, there is no valid reason why every 
family, anywhere, should not have a sup- 
ply from January until the latter part of 
April. 

The only requirements of the forcing 
place are freedom from frost and exclusion 
of daylight. The necessary amount of heat 
can be supplied by lanterns or lamps, the 
globes of which have been smoked black 
to modify the light. It is entirely immate- 
rial whether the floor is earth, cement or 
brick. I have found the better plan is to 
cover it with six inches of good soil, then 
set the clumps snugly together and fill up 
the spaces between the clumps with the 
same soil. The whole surface may or may 
not be covered, just as is convenient, but, 
if covered, only enough should be used to 
level the top, which makes watering easier. 

About 65 to 75 degrees is a good aver- 
age temperature. Lower than 60 degrees 
will cause slow growth but will give good 
stalks of a fair quality. A small box placed 
near the cook stove will grow rhubarb 
nicely. Of course another box must be 
kept over it to exclude light. If but few 
clumps can be accommodated at a time, 
they can be replaced by fresh stock as soon 
as their bearing season is over. After forc- 
ing, store the roots in a cool place, and if 
they freeze it will do no harm. Then, as 
early in the Spring as the soil and weather 
will permit the roots can be divided and 
reset. In two or three years they can be 
forced again. 

It must be borne in mind that the roots 
must be solidly frozen before any attempt 
is made at forcing. Pile them up and leave 
them until freezing takes place. 


—aMrs. Sarah Umoselle. 
Hammonton, N. J. 


Using Living Christmas Trees 


FAMILY at Chappaqua, N. Y., have 
created a beautifying row of spruce 
at the edge of their property line by order- 
ing their Christmas trees each year deliv- 
ered in a pot. They dig a hole before the 
freezing of the ground and put the tree, 
with roots and clinging soil, into this hole 
when the Christmas festivities were over. 
Thus, instead of rubbish to throw away, 
they have a decorative windbreak. This 
row of vibrating green seems also to help 
their luxuriant lawn keep green. 


—Paul E. Vernon. 
New York, N. Y. 
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Begonias and How to 


Grow Them 


By BESSIE R. BUXTON 





The most complete book on the subject and adapted to 
all parts of the United States. 


Price $2.25 Postpaid in U. S. 


HORTICULTURE’s Book Department 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 








BULBS FOR AMERICAN GARDENS 


By JOHN C. WISTER 


Secretary, Pennsylvania Horticultural Society 


A final offering of the last 50 copies available of this deluxe edition, 
magnificently bound, gilt-edged pages, at a great reduction in price. 


This book places before the American gardener a complete and detailed 
review of the better known and of many of the rare bulbs that are suitable for 
various parts of this country. The author discusses in this book the planting of 
bulbs in formal gardens, in informal masses, in the rock garden and finally the 
naturalization of bulbs in meadows and woods. 


A splendid book for you to own. 
Over 70 illustrations 
Former price $6.50 Now $3.00 postpaid 


HORTICULTURE’s Book Department 
Horticultural Hall Boston 15, Mass. 














U N i S iu A L Christmas Gifts and 
Decorations from PERRY’S 
WREATHS TABLE DECORATIONS 


- - ‘ . : Centerpieces — Colorful arrangements set in 
(Various sizes—either plain or decorated with Natural Logs and Bowls 
pine cones and berries) 


ne LRUREL POTTED PLANTS 
BALSAM ° H . Bg Poinsettias, Azaleas, Begonias, Cherries, 
PRINCESS PINE 


Cyclamen, etc. 
. Oregon Holly, Mistletoe, Spruce 
SPRAYS ALSO: Boughs, Bay Berries in Bunches 
Evergreen Boughs, Holly. Eerries and Red AMARYLLIS BULBS 
bon _Gift Wrapped — Cultural Directions 
(Send for Descriptive Circular) Crimson, Scarlet, White Striped with Pink 
Dept. “H” 


Each $1.40 Postpaid 
PERRY’S 
12-13 Faneuil Hall Square, Boston 9, Mass. 


CAPitol 0620 
New England’s Leading Seed Store 
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| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 


What would Are apples rich in vitamins? 


To supply the whole daily requirement of vitamin C for an 
“ adult, a medium-sized apple would need to contain 40 milli- 
C C | g tm a g grams of the vitamin per 100 grams of apple. Few apple vari- 3 
eties yield fruits which contain more than 15 milligrams per 


100 grams of flesh. Of the well-known varieties, yellow New- 


f, tS, } ae) town and Twenty Ounce sank high in vitamin content. 
a * . * * 


What storage conditions are best for onions? ; 


A dark, dry place where the temperature never drops to the 
freezing point is suitable for keeping onions. In most cases of 











4 Outdoors a living Christmas Tree failure to keep under suitable storage conditions, the bulbs are 
‘ hung with gaily colored lights found to have been infected with rot organisms before or at the 
time of harvesting. ; 
- . a . 
, What simple technique can be used to protect one or two small 
~ At the hospitable front door and sees eguinet guessing by vebbiee? 


insi he house spicy smellin Wrap each trunk with several thicknesses of paper for the 
inside the ae picy ’ 9 Winter. The paper should extend upwards from the ground for 
branches for traditional decoration 24 to 30 inches, and be held in place by several ties. 


* * * * 


to commemorate the season 
Are the leaves of the oleander poisonous? 


They are considered to be poisonous when eaten. 
> * . * 
ke Everywhere bright berries and pine Do glazed pots or other plant containers prevent soil aeration as 
cones in beautiful wreaths compared to ordinary red clay flower pots? 

Air enters soil in either type of container from the surface or 
through the drainage hole, not through the pot wall. The only 
se «2 . : reason why the soil in an impervious container may lack aera- 
ke And roaring in the fireplace the big tion is that it is overwatered. Overwatering of an ordinary clay 

Yule log that has been a Christmas pot is less damaging because water is constantly working out 
through the pot wall to be lost by evaporation from the outer 


symbol of friendliness for centuries surface. 
* *” »” * 


Will the flowers of the deciduous Ilex verticillata be pollinated by 
: e pollen from flowers of the evergreen Ilex opaca? 
Ww What, indeed, would we do with- There seems to be no experimental evidence that evergreen 


out trees at the Christmas season? hollies will cross naturally with evergreen ones which may 
happen to bloom at the same time. Even so, there are frequent 
reports that such crossing takes place. 











ei , * * * . 
In the spirit of the season and in grateful Is the sweet potato a true tuber or is it merely a storage root? 
recognition of the part played by trees The sweet potato is a swollen root. It can produce young 
, ° , ° shoots from its surface in profusion. In this respect, it differs 
m making all our lives happier, we extend from the dahlia, which bears “‘eyes’’ only on the stem base or 
to you crown to which the storage roots are attached. 
’ 





Hearty Arboricultural Greetings Prizes for Garden Club Year Books 

g ORTICULTURE offers a first prize of $50 for the 
of the Season best 1945-46 year book submitted by a garden club. 
It offers a second prize of $25, a third prize of $10 and 
three additional prizes of $5 each. This competition is 
restricted to individual clubs; it does not apply to federa- 
tions. No attempt is made to define the word “‘best.’’ The 
judges will consider each year book submitted from all 
angles. Comprehensiveness, originality, make-up, artistry 
—these and other points will be factors in determining the 
decisions of the judges. Size will not count; a club witha 
small year book will not be discriminated against. There 
is one reservation, however. Garden clubs which received 
prizes in 1945 will not be permitted to make entries 
in the 1946 competition. Year books to be entered in 















































20 Mill Street, Arlington, Mass. this competition must reach the office of Horticulture, 
304 Knollwood Road, White Plains, N. Y ee ED, ae ae 
' ist Mai before October 1, 1946. 
es = — 
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READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED 


| READERS’ QUESTIONS ANSWERED | 








Is there any advantage to be gained from planting grafted rather 
than own-root grapevines? 

Reports from the New York Experiment Station indicate 
that grapes grafted on such understock kinds as Clinton, Rupes- 
tris, St. George and Riparia Gloire bear larger crops than own- 
root plants. Greater care is needed in pruning grafted plants, 
and their life expectancy is probably shorter. Unfortunately, 
grafted plants of eastern varieties seem to be commercially un- 


available. 
* 7 * a 


What are the regulations governing the natural increase of 
patented plants? 

Presumably, the giving away or sale of any such material is 
restricted as would be the manufacture and distribution of any 
other patented article. 

* * * * 


A deep snow blanketed my garden before it was covered. Will 
any serious damage result? 

If the snow remains throughout the Winter, the garden is 
already covered with one of the best protective materials 
imaginable. If the snow melts away there may still be oppor- 
tunity and need to apply hay, straw or a similar loose material. 


2k * * * 


Why did my poinsettias lose their lower leaves before flowering 
time? 
It is likely that the soil nutrients were unbalanced. A defi- 
ciency of potassium can produce such an effect. 
* * * * 


Is it true that the apples that were packed with some Christmas 
greens caused the injury to the foliage and the falling off of the 
berries? 

It is quite likely that fruit of any kind, particularly apples, 
could cause such injury. 


* * »* * 


What can be done to treat sandy soil that has been subjected to 
salt spray to make it fit for the growing of annual flowers? 

It might be that prolonged watering with a sprinkler in 
Spring would wash the upper few inches of soil free of the salt. 
Also, it would be well to dig in plenty of manure or compost. 


SWEET GALE FOR FRAGRANCE 


HAVE had a letter from a lady in Plymouth, Ohio, asking 

me if I supposed she could grow sweet gale in her town. | 
know only two Plymouths of the ten more or less in the United 
States and could not tell her to be sure. It must prosper in the 
bogs of the Massachusetts one and not in the Utah one. 

I always return from my Fall cranberry gleaning with 
branches of sweet gale bearing nuts much like the sweet fern. 
The fragrant leaves fade before I get home but the branches 
root immediately in water and put out new leaves and the seeds 
stay fragrant all Winter whether in water or out. It is good 
for all Winter, whether thrown out in the back yard and left 
to dry or whether taken into the house in a vase. It is as un- 
dying a fragrance as that of orange or clethra honey. 

Once I was eating my noonday snack on the south side of 
Big Blue Hill, when suddenly I smelled penny royal and a little 
hunting revealed a damp hollow and penny royal gone to seed. 
It was only three or four dried plants but every seed came up 
in my garden next Spring and never since then have I been 
without the plant which has established itself in open places in 
my woods. But I rather think a whole bog must drain by the 
sweet gale to give the seeds their all Winter fragrance. 


—Frank R. Arnold. 
Braintree, Mass. 
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ARDEN GUIDE 


Here is a list of some of the things to be found in the new 
1946 Short Guide of Kelsey Nursery Service. Copy free 
on request (except 25c west of Iowa). Will be ready in 








late February—but write NOW! 


AZALEAS 


70 CHOICE VARIETIES — mostly 
in small inexpensive sizes. Both 
evergreen and deciduous. 


GABLE’S HYBRID AZALEAS — a 
new race of real hardy kinds. Sen- 
sational colors never before in 
really hardy plants. 


HINOCRIMSON AZALEA— Much 
improved, hardier Hinodigiri — 
sensational! 10 to 12 in. B. & B., 
$5.00 each. 


BERRY-TREES 


3 SHOWY BERRY-TREES — hand- 
some blooms in Spring, then a 
show of bright berries in Fall that 
the birds love. One each Mountain 
Ash, 8 ft. Flowering Dogwood, 8 
ft. and Holly, 4 to 5 ft. B. & B., 3 
specimens for $15.00. 


EVERGREENS 


KELSEY BERRYBUSH YEW—dark 
green evergreen rather dwarf, 
bushy. Covered with brilliant red 
berries in Autumn. 18 in. B. & B. 
plant for $3.75. 


DWARF EVERGREENS — mostly 
grafted, rare and _ interesting 
shapes. Will never grow out of 
place in foundation plantings. 


YEW HEDGE—set 18 inches apart, 
25 Upright Hardy Yew will make 
37 feet of insect-free hedge that 
takes care of itself. Plants now 12 
to 15 inches high, twice trans- 
planted, sturdy. $22.50. 


HICKS YEW HEDGE — Neat, up- 
right growth for smaller hedges. 
25 (also 37 ft. of hedge), 15 to 18 
inches for $30.00. 


3 NEW PYRAMIDAL® YEWS — 
Result of years of work, hardy 
yews (new 1946) narrower than 
Irish yew! New shapes, new 
colors! 


FLOWERING TREES 


FRANKLINIA, the only tree that 
blooms in Fall. Sizes from $2.00 
and up. Also Japanese Flowering 
cherries, Chinese Crabs, Mag- 
nolias, Tree Lilac, Tree Azalea, etc. 


RARE DOGWOOD VARIETIES — 
not just the white-flowering, but 
pink as well. Also Double-flower- 
ing (like white roses); also a form 
with yellow berries that the birds 
leave on a little longer than ordi- 
nary red berries. 


FRUIT TREES 


STANDARD SIZE TREES. Honestly 
grown, healthy, absolutely true to 
name. Ordinary two-year sizes as 


well as older; low prices. All the 
best varieties. 


DWARF FRUITS — They can be 
pruned, sprayed or picked without 
ladders. Groups should be se- 
lected for proper pollenization, and 
we offer a minimum selection of 
six:—2 Apples (Wealthy and Mc- 
Intosh), 2 Pears (Clapp Favorite 
and Bartlett), 1 Plum (German 
prune), 1 Peach (Elberta). All 6 are 
2-year size, fruit possible next Fall, 
for $23.00. 


Older, already fruiting, we have 
a 5-year-old size in all but the 
peach. We offer five plants: 2 
apples, 2 pears and 1 plum as 
above, — 5-year-olds — for $47.50. 
You may add additional varieties 
to the above collections, which 
take care of all basic pollenizing at 
the rate of $3.75 for each extra 2- 
year or $9 for each extra 5-year- 


old. 
BLUEBERRIES 


10 NEW GIANT BLUEBERRIES — 
strong 4-year-olds (bearing age) 
now 1% feet high, assorted named 
varieties, our selection but all 
good, $19.00. 


GROUND COVERS 


PROTECT YOUR BANKS FROM 
EROSION with Vinca minor (root 
clumps $9.50 per 100). Pachysan- 
dra under trees where grass will 
not grow — $7.50 per 100. Many 
others to choose from. 


HARDY PERENNIALS 


THE BEST of the old, the best of 
the new. Arranged so you can 
quickly select and know what 
you are doing. Priced lower than 
most for top-quality plants. 


RHODODENDRONS 


RHODODENDRONS FOR 25 
CENTS! — Native species in the 
smallest grade (12-15 inches) that 
can be safely handled with the 
smallest earth-ball, from 25c to 55c 
each, depending on quantity or- 
dered. Heavier grade, too: 5 as- 
sorted 18 to 24 in. B. & B. $12.50. 


YOUNG TREES & 
PLANTS 


MORE THAN 900 DIFFERENT 
evergreen and deciduous trees 
and shrubs, plants, etc., in small 
seedling and transplant sizes by 
the hundred and thousand. As few 
as ten of a kind can be bought in 
many kinds. In a few years they 
are worth many times the few 
cents they cost now. Why not start 
your own nursery for future plant- 
ings? 


KELSEY NURSERY SERVICE 


50-W Church Street, New York (7), N. Y. 


Established in 1878 








Make Your Cut Flowers 
Last 5 to10 Days Longer 


pergsg 


RAE 


WITHOUT 
(Actual 


FLORALIFE 


keeps cut flowers crisp, fragrant, colorful. No 
need to change water. Tight buds open wide. 
Ask your florist for genuine FLORALIFE with 

cut flowers ... Get FLORALIFE at flower 
shops, seed stores, etc. If not available we will 
supply, postpaid. Money-back guarantee. Send 
‘ill, $1 for Bf 





'y Home size (treats 

30 qts.) or $3 for 1 qt. 

aise, Free booklet. Write now 
FLORALIFE, Inc., 1427 8S. Wabash 

Ave., Chicago, 5. 
(DEALERS: Please write.) 

When you order flowers from your florist 
ask him to enclose a packet of FLORALIFE. 





""WHY BUGS LEAVE HOME" 


MORE GARDENERS 
IDNA EVERY YEAR USE 


INSECTICIDES 
FUNGICIDES 
PLANT FOODS 


and 
SPRAY EQUIPMENT 


Dependable ¢ Effective 
Economical 


Catalog on Request 


* rs * 
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HELENE BOLL 


“Our first Garden Club meeting, after a suspen- 
sion of over a year, was held in August 1945. 
Our guest speaker was Miss Helene Boll of 
Boston. She gave us a most entertaining after- 
noon. All voted it one of the best meetings we 
have ever had. It topped all others for inspira- 
tion and stimulating interest.” 


Mabel K. Baker, Vice-President, 
Hyannis Garden Club. 
For details of lectures write 


271 Beacon Street Boston, Mass. 











Overlooked Berried Shrubs 


HE article on berried shrubs published 

in Horticulture, October 15, failed to 
mention the cotoneasters. This Autumn 
Cotoneaster horizontalis was a mass of red 
berries set against foliage that is at its 
height of perfection. I have never seen it 
so loaded with berries as this year. 

It failed to mention also the pyracan- 
thas, to my mind the best of them all. In 
our central New York climate they are not 
reliably hardy, therefore seldom planted. 
Being evergreen, some winters they suffer 
seriously from sun-scorch and wind-burn. 
But I have several in my garden (P. coc- 
cinea, raised from seed). The oldest of 
these has consistently borne berries the 
last three seasons, even though the top 
branches do get severely bitten. 

Last Winter, owing to deep snows, all 
of them came through intact, foliage and 
all, and blossomed abundantly in Spring. 
Unfortunately late frosts injured a large 
portion of the blossoms so that berries are 
not as abundant as Spring promised. In 
spite of all, the shrubs are increasing in 
size horizontally every year. A degree or 
two farther South pyracanthas do splen- 
didly. A year ago in late October this 
person saw in York, Pa., a hedge of P. 
coccinea six feet high, so weighted with 
berries that it was a sight worth going 
many miles on foot to see—which I did. 
I am still dreaming of having a hedge like 
that. 

And speaking of euonymus, I have E. 
latifolia from Southeast Europe that I 
consider far superior in foliage and berries 
to E. europza. It makes an attractive 
little tree with excellent foliage. The ber- 
ries, of a brilliant pink color, come in mid- 
September and last until late October. 
When they open, showing the orange 
seeds, the combination is perfect. Ata dis- 
tance the tree looks as if it were loaded 
with ripe strawberries. It is a rapid grower 
(berries the third year from seed), easy to 
raise from seed and rock hardy. Every 
Spring one finds a multitude of seedlings 
under the tree where the berries have 
fallen. A loose hedge of such small trees 
along a boundary line would be something 
worth stopping to look at. I am thinking 
about it. 

—J. Oxycedrus. 
Solvay, N. Y. 








‘“PAPER WHITES” 


Enjoy beauty and fragrance all Winter long with 

“Paper White’’ Narcissi that bloom lavishly in- 

doors. Easy to grow. Selected rulbs. 10 for 95c; 

25 for $2.25; 50 for $3.75. Postpaid—order by mail. 
SEEDSMEN SINCE 1818 


BRECK’S 


88 BRECK BUILDING 
BOSTON 9, MASS. 





Send for free samples 


PERFECT GARDEN LABEL 


Lead pencil markings permanent 





Really reliable. Millions in satisfactory 

use. Beautiful gray green color blends 

with garden: A style for every purpose. 
OWARD HAMMITT 


H 
18 Lewis Street Hartford 3, Conn. 















LANDSCAPE 
Leal” GarDENING 


A thorough interesting & constructive HOME TRAINING 
for both those who wish to become LANDSCAPERS, 
DESIGNERS, GARDENERS, and those who wish to learn 
for their OWN USE &% PLEASURE. Enroll now! Course 
No. 1 for home gardeners. No. 2 for professional work. 


NATIONAL LANDSCAPE INSTITUTE 
Dept. L-12, 756 So. Broadway, Los Angeles 14, Cal. 


CHERRY HILL NURSERIES 


(Established in 1832) 


Quality Nursery Stock 
West Newbury 





Massachusetts 
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ORCHIDS 


Our orders for hybrid orchids, 
flowering plants and seedlings, 
have far exceeded our produc- 
tion capacity. We are, therefore, 
forced to withdraw all offerings. 


Illustrated Catalogue with 
Culture Notes—Fifty Cents 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS C0. 
Orchid Hybridists 
Growers and Importers 


Wellesley 81 Massachusetts 











est and finest, all 

chovcest colors, mixed. 

exquisitely waved and 
al--35¢ 







eet, of seeds postpaid 

‘orl0c. Senddimetoday. 

Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

Burpee B 


Philadelphia 32. Pa. = “Geane bean . 


SEEDS OF RARE PLANTS 


Our descriptive catalogue, sent upon re- 
quest, lists seeds of some 3,000 plant 
species, the less usual kinds, alpines, 
bulbs, shrubs, conservatory exotics and 


the like. 
REX. D. PEARCE 
Moorestown, N. J. 














Dept. B 








WILLIAM N. CRAIG 


Bulb and Plant Specialist 
326 Front Street, Weymouth 88, Mass. 
Tel. Weymouth 1110 











CLASSIFIED 


Rate 12 cents a word for each insertion, minimum 
$2.00, payable in advance. 





CHICORY ROOTS: Also known as French Endive. 
$2.50—100. $18.00—-1,000. Force easily in cel- 
lars, heated room or greenhouse. No light needed. 
Sells in fancy markets at high price. Why buy the 
salad when you can raise it yourself? Warren 
Shinn, Woodbury, N. J., Root Specialist. 





LAST MINUTE Christmas suggestion. Give 
friends an order for Personal Post-cards or Score- 
cards, with photograph of their house or other 
subject. Samples 10c credited on order. Tifft, 
14 Tifft Road, Dover, N. H. 





PRACTICAL CAMELLIA CULTURE, by Robt. J. 
Halliday, available in limited reprint edition, 142 
pages, many illustrations. Postpaid $2.00. “Long- 
view,” Box H. Crichton, Alabama. 


“PASTORAL DAYS” . collection of homely 
poems. Beautiful illustrated edition. Price $2.25. 
By writer of garden articles, Mary Louisa Hellings, 
Titusville, R. 1, N. J. 


GIANT HYBRID Amaryilis Bulbs. Fine Christ- 
mas gifts. Send for list of selected color types and 
named varieties. Lake Hope, Flower Farm, Mait- 
land, Fla. 








=z... 


WILD FLOWERS and FERNS: Free Catalogue. 
Wake Robin Farm, Home, Pennsylvania. 


POSITION WANTED 











GARDENER with lifetime experience in all 
branches of Horticulture is now open for responsi- 
ble position on large estate. Age 50, European 
trained, well recommended. Oomplete charge. 
Macbeth, c/o William M. Hunt & Company, Inc., 
115 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 
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DICTIONARY— 


“STANDARDIZED PLANT NAMES” 





What they say about 
"Standardized Plant 
Names” 


“A ‘must’ book. No gardener worth his or her 
salt can get along without STANDARDIZED 
PLANT N. . You can no more get along 
without it than you can garden intelligently with- 
out Bailey's Encyclopedia of Horticulture. You'll 
be able to find which are the poisonous plants, 
what belongs in a herb garden, what plants have 
been patented, and what are the im t 
economic plants.’’—Bulletin Board of House 
& Garden. 


“It is a masterful work ... STANDARDIZED 
PLANT NAMES will be adopted by the National 
Park Service as the official document on all 
plant names in the national parks and monu- 
ments."’—Newton B. Drury, Director, Na- 
tional Park Service, Washington, D. C. 


“I have never seen anything as complete and 
as comprehensive. I am truly delighted with it. 
In the drug field, where it will prove most valuable 
to me, there has been a great need for a work of 
this kind. It will never be a ‘dry lexicon’ in my 
hands but a valuable active reference source, 
which is needed most authentic information.””— 
Dr. William T. Gill, Vice-President, District of 
Columbia Medical Association, Washington, D.C. 









THE MOST COMPLETE BOOK OF 
APPROVED SCIENTIFIC AND 
COMMON NAMES Ever Published 


Featuring 


Pronunciation ¢ Standard Common Names 
Scientific Names ¢ Variety Names 
Special Plant Lists 
692 pages with more than 90,000 entries compiled with the assis- 
tance of the United States Department of Agriculture and more than 200 
authorities in the fields of agriculture, horticulture, pharmacy, wildlife, 


lumber, etc. One simple alphabetical arrangement complete with 
cross-references, including 


62 Special Plant Lists 


Truly a book that should be in the library of every plant lover! 
Buy one for yourself—send them as working gifts to your friends! We 
know you will agree with us that it is money well spent. 


Just fill in the handy coupon below, mail it to us, and your book will 
be on its way by return mail. 


HORTICULTURE’S Book Department 
Horticultural Hall BOSTON 15, MASS. 


CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


HORTICULTURE’S BOOK DEPT. 
Horticultural Hall, Boston 15, Mass. 
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MODERN 
TREE CARE IS 
BASED ON 
SCIENCE and KNOWLEDGE: 
AN 
UNDERSTANDING OF 
THE PROBLEMS INVOLVED 
WILL HELP 
TO 
DETERMINE 


WHAT SHOULD BE DONE 
TO YOUR TREES, 


AND TO 
PROPERLY EVALUATE 
THE 
SERVICE 
YOU 
RECEIVE 


BRACING and CABLING 








Every year, thousands of valuable trees are injured or destroyed by heavy gales, winter 
ice and snow storms—trees which might easily have been saved by the right training when 
young, or proper bracing and cabling later. 

Nature, unfortunately, fails thousands of times in her attempt to promote and protect tree 
life unless aided by the scientific helping hand of the trained dendrician. This can be proved 
over and over again, even to the most skeptical. 

A most common and striking example is that of the V-crotch limb formation in trees. 
An unprotected tree with a V-crotch is almost certain to be damaged sooner or later ir: its 
life because of the nearly parallel growth of the constantly increasing diameters of the 
adjoining parts; the more abundant the top foliage and majestic the tree, the more likely 
the breakage is to occur. 

Starting with just a small crack, by the tearing of the cambium tissue at the crotch joint, 
the elements of rain, ice, hot sun and wind begin their wearing process of breaking down 
the tree. Nature tries to the wound, as evidenced by the roll of callus growth, but 
eventually a strong wind from the right direction will either split the tree in half, or cause 
the total loss of a valuable and beautiful structural limb. 

When trees shows a tendency to develop the V-crotch, judicious pruning in the early 
stages will overcome the V-crotch; proper feeding when young will also aid in developing 
strength and vigor to withstand the attacks of storms. 

However, when conditions develop where bracing is called for, it is important that the 
work be done promptly and correctly. When improperly done, either cable bracing ot bolt 
bracing may be of little use. 

Trees are constantly in motion even on calm days. The intensity of the wind from what- 
ever direction it may come determines the bend and sway of the branches and trunk. The 
Bartlett Company was the first to introduce eyebolts and cables back in 1909 for the cable 
bracing of trees. This allowed for the free sway of the branches. Eyebolts and cables have 
now been adopted wherever professional tree bracing is done. In most instances cable 
bracing is all that is necessary; however, when a large tree is split or about to split, wood- 
screw rods (bolt bracing) are often used lower down near the trunk of the tree. Usuall 
these are put in pairs on opposite sides of the tree near the outer margins so that the rove 
or large branches will sway as a whole rather than in Keen judgment and accumulated 
experience determines the kind of bracing required. Trees grow and increase in size yearly 
so that = bracing should be checked frequently and new braces added higher up as the 
years go by. 

Materials and technique are very important factors;. galvanized eyebolts, thimbles and 
specification cables together with the proper tools for boring holes through the heartwood ; 
proper counter-sinking of washers; ingenious methods of tighten- 
ing the cables; various sizes and specifications of screw rod and 
high tolerance wood boring instruments—all are needed for this 
seemingly simple yet very exacting part of Bartlett Service. 

Proper bracing determined by scientific knowledge as to 
stress and strain coupled with the proper materials and technical 
skill will give you the assurance which you desire against break- 
age of your trees. 

Your Bartlett dendrician will serve you well; his years of 
training, his thorough up-to-date knowledge drawn from our 
extensive Research Laboratories and Experimental Grounds, and 
the most modern equipment assure you only the finest tree care. 
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